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Arnica is the great nursery of the Antelopes. They 
there fill up the place which the deer tribe occupy in 
other countries, a tribe of which the southern and 
central regions of Africa appear to be destitute. With 
the idea of an antelope we are apt to associate all that 
is graceful and elegant in figure, and all that is active 
and sprightly in movement. To many it is true such a 
description applies. The gazelle and the spring-bok 
offer instances of exquisite proportions, and with slender 
and tapering limbs, they bound along with astonishing 
ease and celerity. To others, however, such a descrip- 
tion will not apply. Their size and proportions ally 
them to the ox tribe; their gait is slow and heavy, their 
figure clumsy, and their eyes, instead of beaming with 
animation, are dull and spiritless. We may here in- 
stance the Canna (Antilope oreas, Pall.). This animal 
is a native of South Africa, where it is commonly 
designated the eland or elk. It is of large size and 
ponderous form, weighing, when full grown, from seven 
to nine hundred-weight, and is commonly very fat. Its 
flesh being in high estimation, it is much hunted, and 
falls an easy prey to its pursuers, for it can neither run 
long, nor fast, It lives in large herds, which often 
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permit a man on horseback to ride into their midst 
without taking to flight. The withers rise, from the 
length of the spinous processes of the vertebre of that 
part, into a sort of hump; and the neck, compressed at 
the sides as in the ox, is furnished with a pendant dew- 
lap. The Cauma or Hartebeest (A. caama, Cuv.), and 
the Koba, or grande vache brune, of the French (4. koba, 
Ogilb.), may be also adduced. While on the one hand 
we see certain groups of antelopes closely allied to the 
ox tribe, on the other hand there are not wanting those 
which in form and habits closely approximate to the 
goat. The Chamois of the Alps (4. rupicapra), the 
Goral of the elevated plains of the Himalayan range in 
India (A. goral, Hardw.), the Thar of the same range 
(A. Thar, Hodgs.), the Prong-buck of the rocky moun- 
tains of North America (A. furcifer, H. Smith), and 
the Klipsvringer of the inaccessible mountains of South 
Africa (A. oreotragus, Forst.), are examples in point. 
Were we then to compare the eland on the one side, 
and the chamois on the other, with the gazelle of the 
desert, we should see at once the division line between 
the antelopes as a family, and the family of the ox; and 
that of the goat is purely arbitrary, for it will be evident 
3K 
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that many of the latger antelope’ afe fir more nearly 
allied to the ox, than to the gazelle, while the prong- 
horned antelope and chamois both in general form and 
habits represent the goat. The fact is; that the ante- 
lopes as they stand arranged in most systematic works 
consist of a number of distinct forms, or genera, ill- 
assorted together under one head ;—these forms have 
their own exclusive characters, and stand in different 
degrees of relationship to each other; each form too, 
has its peculiar habits. Some with a muzzle covered 
with hair browse upon shrubs, the prehensile power of 
the lips fitting them for this action; others again, with 
a naked muzzle like that of the ox, graze the herbage of 
the field. Some choose the arid desert as their abode, 
and live in the wilds in vast herds, content with the 
scattered shrubs which they afford; some prefer the 
luxuriant borders of rivers, and plains rich in vegetation ; 
some make the mountain ridges their home, and fear- 
lessly traverse the edge of the most stupendous preci- 
pices, leaping from crag to crag, beyond reach of the 
most daring hunter. Others conceal themselves amidst 
dense thicket and underwood, through which they dive 
with peculiar address; one species indeed has acquired 
the name of Duikerbok,; (Diving Goat) from this re- 
markable habit. 

The antelopes, then (to retain the word), are, as we 
have endeavoured to explain, resolvable into many dis- 
tinct genera. One of the most remarkable, if indéed 
not the most so of all, is that to which Colonel H. Smith 
has assigned the title of Catoblepas. It includes threé 


allied species: the Gnu (Catoblepas Gnu), the Kokooti 
(C. taurina),; and the brindled Gnu (C. gorgon). 

The term Catoblepas (Karwtasb) was given by 
JElian to a savage aniinal of terrific aspect, inhabiting 
Africa, the deseription of which renders it very prepare 





that the gnu Was the creature thus designated. Pliny 
(ch. viii, 32. Valpy a. 1826) states it to be a native 
of Ethiopia; neat the risé of the Nile; adding, that it is 
of moderate bulk; but sluggish in its limbs, and fur- 
nished with a pondérots head, which it carries low, and 
that its glance is déadly;—a description certainly not 
applicable to {hé #iti; atid itideed too vague and extrava- 
gant to réquiré the seriotis noticé of the naturalist. 
The gnu, howevét; is so strangé an animal, that we 
cannot be surprised if thé ancients invested it with 
something of the matvellous. It appears as if it were 
a compound of the horse, ox, and stag, for it partakes 
of the characters of all three, and not the least of those 
of the horse ; in fact, the neck, body, and tail are those 
of a well-formed small horse; the former is furnished 
with a mane, and the tail is long and flowing. The 
limbs are slender, vigorous, well-knit, and resemble 
those of a stag,—while the head and horns remind us 
of the buffalo. ‘The eyes are lowering, and expressive 
of great ferocity ; the horns, which are common to both 
sexes, closely resemble those of the savage Cape buffalo, 
except that they are smaller: they arise from a basal 
mass of horn, expanding like a helmet over the fore- 
head, whence they sweep downwards between the eyes, 
and then suddenly turn upwards, and somewhat out- 
wards, ending in a sharp point. Their situation is al- 
together such as to overshadow the eyes, producing an 
aspect of suspicion and vindictiveness. The chaffron is 
furnished with a mane-like tuft of bristly hairs; and 
the chin and throat are covered with hairs of a similar 
character, also forming a shaggy beard, while a full 
mane flows down from the under-side of the neck, and 
from between the fore-limbs; that along the upper 
ridge of the neck being thick and upright. The head 
is heavy; and the muzzle is expanded into a thick 
muscular valve, or flap, which shuts down like a lid, so 
as to close the aperture of the nostrils, which are thus 
capable of being opened or closed at will. The lachry- 


each eye; and concéaled in a tuft of long hair, by which 
it is entirely surrounded. 

The guu is a native of the wild karroos of South 
Africa, and the hilly distticts, whére it roams sometimes 
singly, but mostly in large herds, which migrate ac. 
cording to the season. The extent of its range in the in. 
terior regions is not known. As far, however, as travel- 
lets have petietrated, herds have been met and chased: 
for its flesh is prized as food both by the natives atid 
the colonists. They are, however, extremely wild, and 
not to be approached without difficulty. On the first 
alarm, away scours the troop, not in a tumultuous 
mass, but in single file, following a leader; and as they 
are seen galloping in the distance over the plain, 
they so much resemble zebras, or quaggas,—tenants of 
the same wilds—that were it not for the difference of 
colour, they might easily be mistaken for those animals, 
The general colour of the gnu is deep umber-brown, 
ranging upon black; the tail and mane are grey,—the 
latter, indeed, nearly white. Their speed, as might be 
expected from the vigour and compactness of their body 
and limbs, is very great. When first alarmed, how- 
ever, they do not exert it, but pl inge about, flinging 
out their heels, butting at various objects, and ex- 
hibiting emotions of violent fury. It is seldom that 
they venture upon an attack unless hard pressed, or 
wounded; when they defend themselves with despera- 
tion: dropping on their knees, they dart forward upon 
their rash enemy with extraordinary force and im- 
petuosity,—and unless he be cool and prepared, he 
catinot escape his fate. 

_ That the gnu is sometimes seen single appears from 
the account of Spartman; who observes (vol. ii. p. 131), 
“ On thé 24th I was induced to Stay a little longer on 
this spot, by the hopes of shooting a gnu which had 
been seen ranging by éiself about this part of the 
coutitty. 7’ Gnu is the Hottentot name for a singular 
animal which, with respect to its form, is between the 
horse and the ox. Thé size of it is about that of a 
common galloway, the length of it being somewhat 
about five feet, and the height of it rather more than 
four. * * * The gnu then wandering in these parts 
was probably an old buck, which did not care to keep 
company any longet with the herd to which it be- 
longed, or had been accidentally separated from it. 
As this that was seen here kept upon the open plains, 
and we could not steal upon it by creeping towards it 
from among the bushes, I endeavoured to overtake it 
on horseback: and, indeed, at first I got almost within 
gunshot of the animal, when it showed its vicious dis- 
position in making various curvets and plunges, flinging 
out behind with one or both legs, and butting against 
the mole-hills with its horns; but immediately upon 
this, it fled with considerable velocity in a direct line 
over the plain as far as the eye could discern it, and I 
cannot help thinking that this was one that was become 
furious, as the other gnus I have chased since would 
frequently stop to look back at their pursuers, as soon 
as they had gained ground of them in any considerable 
degree. What coatributed not a little to this gnu’s 
having escaped me was, that the ground was rocky; 
and that an ardent desire for dissecting this animal 
induced me to push my horse on too fast at first, so 
that in a very little time it was quite out of breath, and 
all over in a tremor.” Indeed, so excessively was the 
horse fatigued, that Sparrman could not even chase a 
jackal that was feasting on an elk-antelope shot tle 
day before. At a subsequent period he met with large 
herds of gnus, and was more successful. Mr. Pringle 
observed the gnu among the hills at Bavian’s River: 
he informs us that its flesh in all its qualities has much 
resemblance to beef. He also asserts, that like the 
buffalo and ox, this animal is enraged by the sight of 





mal sinus consists of a small gland below the angle of 


scarlet, ‘It was one of our amusements to hoist a 
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red handkerchief on a pole, and observe them caper 
about, lashing their flanks with their long tails and 
tearing up the ground with their hoofs, as if they were 
violently excited and ready to run down upon us; and 
then all at once, as we were ready to fire upon them, 
to see them bound away, and again go prancing round 
us at a safer distance.” This aversion to scarlet we 
have ourselves noticed in individuals in captivity, and 
on one occasion much enraged a gnu by suddenly dis- 
playing the scarlet lining of a cloak. 

The gnu when taken young may be tamed without 
much difficulty. Sparrman caught a calf, and as he says 
“had likewise previously seen and examined another 
tame one of the same size which was intended as a 
present for the governor: it was feared, however, that 
this as well as the young harlebees(s which they were 
endeavouring to bring up tame, would be subject to a 
kind of furor or madness.” Why so we are not in- 
formed. Mr. Pringle assures us that the gnu taken 
young will become as domesticated as the cattle of the 
farm, with which it associates, harmlessly going and 
returning to pasture: it appears however that few 
farmers like to domesticate it, as it is liable to a cuta- 
neous eruption which it communicates to the cattle, 
and which is invariably fatal. In confinement the gan 
often becomes ferocious, and is not to be approached 
without caution; the females are less dangerous than 
the males, and more easily manageable. 

With regard to the second species of gnu—viz., the 
Kokoon (Catoblepas or Antilope taurina), it is larger 
than the preceding species, which it closely resembles, 
but with which it never associates though it inhabits 
the same countries. It is far less daring than the gnn, 
and is sometimes found solitary, but most frequently in 
herds, which wander over the karroos, or vast plains in 
the interior. A fine specimen is in the Museum of the 
“Cape of Good Hope Association for exploring central 
Africa,” now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall. In the 
catalogue, it is termed the Brindled or Black-tailed 
Gnu; but the former title has already been appropriated 
to the third species (C. gorgon). The second may be 
used instead of the Booshwana name, Kokoon. We are 
informed that “‘ the Nu Gariep, or Black River, appears to 
form the limit of its southern range ; and though herds 
often feed almost upon the very banks of that stream, 
yet not an individual has been known to cross,—a cir- 
cumstance the more remarkable, as the common species 
(C. gnu) regularly passes it for the northern dis- 
tricts of the colony. In manner, it appears more 
ferocious than it reallyis. It will approach the hunter, 
as if to do battle with him, and then scamper from him 
with as much alacrity as the most timid animal that 
flies at his first glance. It is met with in considerable 
herds in the more extensive plains north of the Orange 
River; and when alarmed, each herd decamps in long 
regular files. The flesh of this species, in common 
with the other, is much sought after as food, both by 
the natives and by such colonists as obtain permission 
to cross the boundaries of the colony for the purpose of 
hunting, and is considered both wholesome and pala- 
table. The Bechuanas use the skin fer their cloaks or 
mantles.” Of the third species, the C. gorgon of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, little is known. A specimen 
exists in the Museum of the London Missionary Society, 
which was brought from South Africa. It is certainly 
very distinct from either of the preceding animals. 
Le Vaillant, in his second voyage, notices 9 variety of 
the gnu, which is not unlikely to be identical with this. 
Colonel H. Smith supposes it to be the Baas of the 
Dutch boors of South Africa, the name (which signifies 
master) probably referring to its bold and fierce dis- 
position. 
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ON SEALING-WAX. 


Amonc the numerous terms applied to articles in 
common use which are calculated to mislead, there is 
perhaps none more striking than the one which forms 
the subject of the present paper. A stick of sealing- 
wax, whether black or red, or the mottled varieties 
which adorn the lady's escritoir, and sparkle on her 
notes and billets-dour, does not contain one particle of 
wax; nay, on the contrary, we are aware of no process 
by which wax could be made to serve all, or indeed 
any, of the purposes to which the resin, which is the 
basis of every kind of sealing-wax, is applied. 

The chemical distinction between wax and resin are 
sufficiently marked and striking to constitute two dis- 
tinct classes of bodies, between which there is no con- 
necting link of analogy. Wax is the concrete, unctuous, 
fusible matter secreted by bees in constructing their 
cells. The berries of the Myrica Cerifera, and the 
leaves and stem of the Cerorylon, also yield much wax 
by being bruised and boiled in water. The former 
is sometimes called the Candleberry Myrtle, of which 
there are thirteen species in different parts of the 
world; one inhabits Britain, and there is another in 
North America which affords a waxy substance em- 
ployed in making candles—hence its name. 

The celebrated chemist, Proust, says that the bloom 
on fruit is real wax; and it is admitted that it is wax 
which gives that glossy lustre to leaves, and prevents 
their being wetted: indeed, it was at one time supposed 
that the bee obtains its wax from this source, until 
Huber showed that the insect has the power of con- 
verting sugar into wax; it is, in fact, with this animal, 
a secretion. White wax, or purified animal wax, is 
colourless and insipid; it is lighter than water, inso- 
luble, and fuses at abqut 150°. It is scarcely dissolved 
by boiling alcohol, but it is readily soluble in the fixed 
oils when aided by heat. It forms a very imperfect 
soap when combined with alkalies; the strong mineral 
acids scarcely act upon it—hence its advantage in en- 
graving and many of the arts. 

The resins are substances entirely of vegetable origin, 
which exude from trees and plants, or are procured 
from them by the action of alcohol, in which they 
largely dissolve. ‘They are not soluble in water; and 
if any of our readers will dissolve a piece of resin—such 
as shell-lac or sealing-wax—in spirit of wine, and pour 
the solution into water, nearly the whole of the resin 
will quit the spirit, and in a short time will be deposited 
in a finely-divided state at the bottom of the vessel. 
This is a pretty, and at the same time an easy and in- 
structive experiment. Its explanation is this :—Water 
and spirit will combine if mixed in any proportion, but 
a certain quantity of spirit will dissolve only a certain 
quantity of resin, and no more. When it has dissolved 
this quantity to the fullest extent, the spirit is said to 
be saturated. Now there is a certain affinity or attrac- 
tion between spirit and resin, and between spirit and 
water. The attraction between spirit and water is 
stronger than between spirit and resin; therefore the 
spirit quits its hold of the resin to combine with the 
water, and the resin, having nothing that will hold it in 
solution, is thrown down. 

Some resins are a little lighter than water, while 
others are heavier. They are further distinguished 
from wax by being very brittle, and fusing at a higher 
temperature. Wax, as we have said, melts at 150°, 
whereas common resin begins to melt at 276°, and is 
not completely liquid until the temperature attains 
806°. Some of them are dissolved, or are otherwise 
acted on, by strong acids. They also dissolve perfectly 
in potash and soda, and combine with other alkalies 
forming with them yarious compounds which we need 








not here discuss. The resins as they oer rom trees 
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are sometimes mixed with gum; in this state they are 
called gum-resins. ‘The gum is separated from the 
resin by the action of water, the former being soluble 
in that menstruum. 

The principal resins are common resin, copal, lac, 
sandarach, mastich, elemi, and dragon’s blood. The 
first is procured, by heating turpentine, which is a 
compound of oil of turpentine and resin, by which the 
oil is driven off. Common turpentine is obtained by 
cutting the trunk of the Scotch fir; Venice turpentine 
is obtained from the larch; and Canadian turpentine 
from the Pinus Balsamea, All of these afford resin 
by the application of heat. The wood of the fir tree is 
also made to yield pitch, (which is a compound resin,) 
empyreumatic oil, and acetic acid. For an account 
of this process we refer the reader to the ‘Penny Maga- 
zine,’ vol. v., p. 50. 

The balsams of Tolu and Peru, which are viscid 
fluids; storax and benzoin, which are solids; and 
caoutchouc or Indian-rubber, which in its first state is 
fluid, are all among the resins, and are obtained by 
means of incisions made in trees. Amber is also a 
resin. 

Such then are the leading features which distinguish 
wax from resins. We pass on now to consider, first, 
the history of sealing-wax ; and, second, the process by 
which it is prepared for use in that form with which 
every one is so familiar. 

Respecting the mode of sealing letters and documents 
before the invention of common sealing-wax, Mr. Fos- 
brooke says, “‘ Impressions in gold, silver, and lead, 
occur in Trajan and the other Roman emperors in 
Ficoroni ; among the Christian emperors, bishops, &c. ; 
in the East, Spain, Sicily, Italy, and in the south, but 
not the north of France. The Terra Sigillaris, or 


sealing-earth, which was rather a bitumen, was brought 


from Asia by the Romans, and was first kuown, says 
Beckmann, among the Egyptians, and the specimens 
are seemingly all enclosed in leaden cases. Pipe-clay 
was also used, as well as maltha—a cement of pitch, 
wax, ,laster, and fat; applied likewise to make pipes 
water-tight. ‘The Etruscans even sealed treaties with 
blood ; and dough, or paste, has been used.” * 

It does not appear that common sealing-wax was 
invented earlier than the sixteenth century. The first 
letter in Europe known to have been sealed with it 
was dated from London, August 3, 1554, addressed to 
the Rheingrave Philip Francis von Daun, from his 
agent in England, Gerhard Hermann. The wax em- 
ployed in sealing this letter is of a dark red colour, very 
shining, and the impress bears the initials of the writer, 
G. H. The next seal recorded in the order of time is 
on a letter written in 1651 to the Council of Gorlitz, 
at Breslau, which is sealed in three places with beau- 
tiful red wax. There are two letters in 1563 from 
Count Louis of Nassau to the Landgrave William IV. ; 
one is sealed with red wax and the other with black. 
In 1566 two letters are noticed to the Rheingrave 
Frederick von Daun, from his steward, Charles de 
Ponsol, in Picardy, dated September the 2nd and 7th; 
and another letter from Ponsol to the Rheingrave, 
dated Paris, January 22nd, 1567, is sealed with red 
wax, of a higher colour than the former, and apparently 
coarser in quality. On the 15th of May, 1571, Vulcot, 
a French nobleman, who the year before had been 
ambassador from the King of France to the court of 
Weimar, wrote a letter to that court sealed with red 
wax; he had sealed nine letters of a prior date with 
common wax. From an old expense-book of 1616 in 
the records of Plessingburg “‘ Spanish wax” and other 
writing materials were ordered from a manufacturer of 
sealing-wax at Nuremberg, for the personal use of 
Christian, Margrave of Brandenburg. 

* «Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ p, 218, 


“It has been conjectured,” says Beckmann, from 
whom the above details are extracted, “that as the 
oldest seals came from England and France, and as 
the invention is called * Spanish wax,’ it originated 
with the Spaniards; but this is doubted. The first 
notice of sealing-wax occurs in a work by Garcia ah 
Orto, or Horto, entitled *‘ Aromatum et simplicium 
aliquot Historia,’ &c., first printed in 1563, and after. 
wards at Antwerp in 1574, Svo., in which latter edition 
it is mentioned at p. 33. The oldest printed receipt 
for sealing-wax is in a work entitled ‘ Neu Titularbuch, 
&e., Durch Samuelen Zimmerman, Burger zu Augs- 
purg, 1579,’ 4to., p. 112. The following is a transla- 
tion :—* To make hard sealing-wax, called ‘ Spanish 
wax,’ with which if letters be sealed they cannot be 
opened without breaking the seal.—Take beautiful 
clear resin, the whitest you can procure, and melt it 
over a slow charcoal fire. When it is properly melted, 
take it from the fire, and for every pound of resin add 
two ounces of cinnabar, pounded very fine, stirring it 
about. Then let the whole cool, or pour it into cold 
water; thus you will have beautiful red wax. If you 
are desirous of having black wax, add lamp-black to it. 
With smalt or azure, you may make it blue; with 
white-lead, white; and with orpiment, yellow. If in- 
stead of resin you melt purified turpentine in a glass 
vessel, and give it any colour you choose, you will have 
a harder kind of sealing-wax, and not so brittle as the 
former.’” So far Beckmann: we must warn our readers, 
however, not to prepare their own wax according to the 
above recipe. The latter part of the recipe, where a 
harder wax is said to be less brittle than one which we 
presume is softer, is quite erroneous. 

Respecting the common appellation ** Spanish wax,” 
it has been considered as importing no more than 
Spanish flies, Spanish gum, and several other Spanish 
commodities; for it was formerly the custom to give all 
new things—particularly those which excited wonder, 
or excelled in quality—the appellation of “ Spanish.” 

Frem the legend inscribed upon sticks of sealing- 
wax even at the present day, it may naturally be in- 
ferred that the manufacture of this article was long 
monopolised by the Dutch. The inscription, “ Branp 
WELL EN VAST HOUD ”-(Burn well and hold fast), im- 
pressed on each stick, caused this wax to be held in 
great repute. But the term being constantly forged, it 
became in time anything but a recommendation; and 
large and honourable dealers were in the habit of placiag 
their names, or the names of their retail customers upon 
the sticks, to the exclusion of “ Brand well,” &c. 

The modern mode of manufacturing this useful article 
is as follows:—In the manufacture of sealing-wax, 
resin, as we have already said, is the chief ingredient. 
Turpentine is sometimes added, and a colouring matter, 
which, however, is not essential to its use, but only to 
its appearance. We find that gum-lac is a very com- 
mon ingredient in this article; and although this is 
a resin, yet it differs from common resin by being an 
animal product, and containing a small quantity of 
wax, about one-twentieth of the whole. Lac is de- 
posited by an insect on various kinds of trees, chiefly 
in the East Indies: stick-lac is the substance in its 
crude unprepared state, and is procured by breaking off 
the twigs with which it is covered. Shell-lac is the 
same substance, deprived of the wood by melting. 

The best Dutch sealing-wax (as it is even now called 
in commerce) is made by melting four pounds of light- 
coloured shell-lac with a pound of Venice turpentine, 
and three pounds of Chinese vermilion (which is a 
compound of mercury and sulphur, sometimes called 
cinnabar). The ingredients must be stirred well to- 
gether, and when the mixture is nearly set, a quantity 
sufficient for six sticks is taken and weighed. The 





sticks are made on an elevated marble slab, under 
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which is a chafing-dish, to keep it properly heated. 
The wax is rolled on this slab with the hands until it is 
brought to a roll, nearly the length of six sticks, after 
which the proper length and thickness are exactly at- 
tained by rolling it with a square piece of hard wood. 
The stick is then given to another workman, who rolls 
jit upon a cold marble slab with a marble roller until 
it is quite cold, and then polishes it by holding the 
stick between two charcoal fires, placed at a small dis- 
tance opposite each other, until the surface, by begin- 
ning to melt, has become smooth. As the long stick 
grows hard, five deep indentations are made in it, 
dividing it into six equal lengths. A third workman 
breaks the long sticks into the six proper lengths, and 
finishes them by holding the ends to the flame of a 
jJamp, and impressing on one end the stamp of the 
maker. 

Oval, grooved, channelled, or ornamented sealing- 
wax, is made by pouring the fluid wax into steel 
moulds. Golden sealing-wax is made by employing 
powdered yellow mica, or cat-gold, instead of vermilion. 
Different colours, such as verditer (which is a prepara- 
tion of sulphate of copper) or smalt, for blue; ivory- 
black (which is the carbon or soot obtained by burning 
impure resin), for black ; masticot, or turbith mineral, 
for yellow, &c.,—are employed instead of vermilion, 
that being solely a matter of taste as regards colour. 
The French wax is also frequently rendered fragrant 
by mixing ambergris, musk, oil of rhodium, or oil of 
benjamin, with the other ingredients. 

The colour of sealing-wax was a point of much eti- 
quette in former ages, but this most probably related 
to the softer kind of wax which was in use before the 
invention of the resinous substance now employed. 
The large seals employed for official purposes, such as 
the Great Seal of the Lord High Chancellor, attached 


to legal documents, &c., are, strictly speaking, sealing- 
war, and the term has thence been tranferred to the 


substance of which we have treated. It is prepared 
by melting block white wax in about one-fourth of 
its weight of Venice turpentine, and adding a suf- 
ficient quantity of vermilion for a red colour, or ver- 
digris (carbonate of copper) for green, ‘The wax 
is then poured on a marble slab, and formed into 
large rolls. Respecting the choice of colour for wax 
for these purposes, Mr. Fosbrooke remarks, “ The 
emperors of Germany used the white from Otho'l. to 
Frederick IV., as well as the dukes, prelates, counts, 
&c., to the thirteenth century. After that the use of it 
was rare, especially out of Germany. Frederick IV. 
granted it as a privilege to a duke of Modena. The 
kings of Great Britain preferred white down to Charles I. 
Mabillon confuted those who place the use of yellow 
wax before the twelfth century. Madox mentions it 
among us. Red wax too much resembles the purple 
and cinnabar of the ancient emperors not to occur in 
the earliest periods. From the Constantinopolitan em- 
perors it passed to Frederick Barbarossa. Our Wil- 
liam Rufus used it, and it was common in all orders. 
The emperors and patriarchs of the East used green 
wax, but the custom in France does not appear to ex- 
ceed the twelfth century. The Black Prince used it. 
In England it was confined to commissions and char- 
ters. Blue wax is very rare. Black occurs among the 
patriarchs of the East, some nobles, the grand master 
of the Teutonic and Maltese Orders, and occasionally 
in France in the thirteenth century. Mixed colours 
are more common. ‘There are some where the border 
differs from the middle, &c. In the fourteenth century 
green wax was bordered with yellow *.” 

An inferior kind of sealing-wax, such we believe as 
is hawked about the streets of London, is made by 
substituting common resin for the lac, red lead for the 
Vermilion, and common turpentine for that of Venive. 

* ‘Encyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 218, 
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Imposition is also practised by softening these sticks 
of inferior wax between two fires, and then rolling them 
in powdered wax of a better quality. The sticks are 
again softened to melt this false coating, and to give 
the wax a final polish. For inferior black wax, lamp 
black is employed instead of ivory black. 

In concluding this subject we may state, that wafers 
(which were first used to secure letters, &c., in 1624) 
are made of flour, white of egg, isinglass, and yeast. 
These ingredients are mixed and then beaten to paste, 
thinned with gum-water, and spread out on an even 
thin plate; after which they are dried in a stove, and 
finally cut into the proper shape for use. 





” 


WOODEN HOUSES, AND THE MANNER OF 
BUILDING THEM, 
(From a Correspondent.) 

In the interior of America, the colonies of Great Britain 
included, the houses are commonly built of wood; but 
even in wooden houses there are three distinct varieties, 
namely, frame, block, and log houses. Frame-houses 
are considered superior to either of the other two, and 
are seldom erected at the commencement of a new 
settlement, except by persons who are “ pretty well to 
do in the world.” The term frame is so comprehensive 
that a long explanation seems wholly unnecessary ; for 
a building of this character consists of stout upright 
posts at the corners, with numerous scantlings in the 
intermediate spaces, and connecting timbers above and 
below ; while a thin coating of boards on the outside 
and another on the inside—or else lath and plaster,—is 
all that is requisite for the frame-work of the building. 
The roof is formed by nailing boards transversely upon 
rafters, over which shingles made of cedar or pine are 
afterwards placed. Houses of this order, painted white, 
with green Venetian window-shutters, have a very 
pleasing appearance. But they labour under peculiar 
disadvantages from their unsubstantial character, and 
are peculiarly liable to the action of extreme heat or 
cold. With proper care a frame building will probably 
last forty years; at fifty it would evidently come under 
the appellation of “ old.” 

The next in order are block-houses, which are built 
of blocks, or squared logs of timber. They are by no 
means so generally met with as either frame or log- 
houses, although their appearance is decidedly superior 
to the latter, and their capability of resisting cold and 
heat greatly exceeds the former. These buildings are 
nearly as costly as frame ones, for the timber of which 
they are built has first to be hewn, or squared, which 
is rather an expensive process. When built of hand- 
somely-hewn blocks, the building has a solid and sub- 
stantial appearance ; but if great care is not taken the 
bottom blocks begin to decay in a few years. The 
greatest objection alleged against a block building is 
the tiability the walls have to warp; for when a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather is succeeded by a few dry 
and hot days, the action of the sun upon the blocks 
causes them to swerve from the straight lines they 
originally formed. Were it not for this, they would be 
the most comfortable of all wooden houses. 

The erection of an ordinary log-house, such as the 
first settlers—the pioneers uf the American wilderness 
live in, is easily accomplished; for the people but 
seldom take the trouble to bark the logs, neither are 
they very particular respecting their size and suitable- 
ness. The person intending to build a house of this 
character prepares a spot by removing all obstructions, 
and then cuts down as many trees as he calculates will 
supply the requisite number of logs, of the dimensions 
he may think the best suited to his purpose. After he 
has cut them into proper lengths, he next, with the 
assistance of oxen, drags them as near as may be con- 
venient to the proposed site of the building. Having 
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himself performed this much, he then goes round to 
the respective abodes of the nearest settlers, and invites 
some twenty or thirty of them to assemble on a par- 
ticular afternoon (for it requires but a few hours in 
which to erect a house in the backwoods), when a few 
loose stones (if any present themselves) are piled up at 
the corners; or, if stones are scarce, rude clumps of 
wood are substituted, aud upon these insecure supports 
the hottom logs are placed. On occasions of this 
nature it would be considered unpardonable for the 
invited settlers to permit any business of their own to 
interfere with their attendance at the time and place 
appointed. ‘The company having assembled, some 
cider and whiskey are handed round to such as choose 
them; and a “ captain” having been chosen by mutual 
consent, whose directions they implicitly obey, the 
regular business of the day is forthwith proceeded in. 
The two side-logs are first placed upon the supports at 
the corners, and their ends having been properly 
notched for the reception of the cross or end logs, they 
in their turn are properly placed and fitted accordingly. 
Then again a couple of side ones, and alternately a pair 
of end ones, the extremity of each log being so notched 
that it is impossible they should separate or slide 
asunder. While the walls are low there is little 
difficulty in placing the logs; but as they become 
higher, stout “skids” (poles) are employed upon which 
the logs are rolled to the proper height, preparatory to 
their being properly notched and placed. If proper 
attention has been paid to the size of the logs as 
the building progressed, the largest or thickest ones 
will have been placed at the bottom of the building, 
and the smallest ones at the top. But this is not 
always the case, the American backwoodsmen not 
being very particular in matters of this sort, nor do 
they pay much attention to appearances within or with- 
out their log-dwellings. 

Afier the four sides have heen raised to the height 
proposed, probably thirteen or fourteen feet, poles of 
the necessary length and stoutness are placed as rafters, 
being fastened with wooden pins to the uppermost log 
on each side, and spliced and pinned together where 
their upper extremities meet. As there is no practicable 
way of securing logs for the gables of the building, 
these openings are enclosed wiih bark or planks at 
some convenient opportunity; for this matter is not 
considered as belonging to the general business of 
the day. 

The “ raising” being over, the party is regaled with 
such simple fare as the owner of the new building has 
been able to provide; and having handed round the 
cider and whiskey-jug until drained dry, without further 
ceremony the party separates. 

The remainder of the work can be performed by the 
occupier of this log-built mansion ; and the first thing 
he proceeds to do is that of cutting holes in the walls 
for a door, and a window or two. Next comes the 
shingling, or roofing, and the closing in of the gable- 
ends,—and then the erection of a rude chimney, which 
is a work of no ordinary magnitude. If the mansion 
be sufficiently capacious to admit of it, the chimney is 
erected within one end of the building; but if it be 
rather small, the end logs are cut out to the extent of 
a large fire-place, and then the chimney is built outside 
of the wall. Where the logs have been selected with 
little care, the walls require a good deal of “ chunking,” 
that is, filling in between the logs with such irregular 
pieces of timber as seem the best suited to the purpose ; 
and after the seams have been “chunked” within, 
they require stopping with moss, or plastering with 
clay, without. When a rude door has been made, and 
the window or windows glazed, then it is considered 
ready for the reception of the family; but it often hap- 
pens that doors and windows are not forthcoming when 
the family of a backwoodsman take possession of their 





new residence. As the circumstances of the fami] 
improve, the comfort of the building may be expect 
to improve also; for then a floor overhead will be laid 
the room ceiled or wainscoted, and in all probability q 
better foundation will be placed under the logs, which 
at the beginning were supported only at the angles of 
the building. Sometimes the log-houses are large 
enough to admit of being divided into two apartments; 
and there are some few which are really neat and com 
fortable. The exterior, however, is still rude, for there 
is no disguising the character of the original; and 
whatever embellishments may be bestowed upon it, 
after all, it is but a log-building. 

According to the kind and quality of the timber of 
which these buildings are constructed, and the degree 
of care and attention bestowed upon them in order to 
preserve them from the influence of a variable climate, 
these originals generally continue habitable from twenty 
to forty years. At the expiration of either period it js 
probable that they will have passed into new hands; 
for they must indeed be sorry managers whose circum- 
stances will not enable them to rear more respectable 
habitations long before their old ones are no longer 
tenantable. 

In travelling through the older settlements, you fre- 
quently may observe rude and irregular columns of 
stone, of fifteen or twenty feet in height, standing naked 
and solitary in the middle of some enclosure, or waste 
piece of ground. These are the chimneys that have 
originally belonged to some humble log-dwelling ; but 
from some cause or other the inhabitants have deserted 
it, and during the dry season fire has been applied, 
either by accident or design, so that every vestige of the 
building has disappeared except the pile of stones which 
composed the chimney. These are the only ruins you 
meet with in America. 





Method of Reading.—Every man should keep minutes 
of whatever he reads. Every circumstance of his studies 
should be recorded—what books he has consulted; how 
much of them he has read; at what times; how often the 
same authors; and what opinions he formed of them, at 
different periods of his life. Such an account would much 
illustrate the history of his mind.—Boswed/. 


Mud Baths.—Of every other species of bath they are 
certainly the most novel. Fancy a stagnant lake, of some 
extent, the greatest part composed of mud, where you see a 
multitude of heads (the whole of the bathers are buried to 
the chin), smoking, eating, drinking, laughing, singing, 
and moaning, altogether forming a scene the most comic 
imaginable. They remain in their muddy prison for about 
an hour, when another scene takes place which baffles 
description. We then see the lake give forth its temporary 
inhabitants, composed of persons of all ages; some running, 
some hobbling on crutches, on their way to wash them- 
selves in a clearer part of the lake, each carrying on a long 
pole his wearing apparel ; but it is their darkened bodies, 
covered with mud, and cadaverous countenances, that realise 
every idea you might form of the resurrection of the dead.— 
Spencer's Travels in Circassia. 





ROYAL VISITS TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 


A procession is a kind of living panorama, which 
hardly the dullest or most fastidious eye can regard 
with entire indifference. We, indeed, in these latter 
and more refined days, have come to look upon ordinary 
“Lord Mayors’ Shows” with a sort of contemptuous 
toleration, as if they existed merely on the score of 
ancient usage, and for the amusement of youth. Still, 
the old spirit is in the multitude, if any procession or 
show is about to take place, in which the actors are of 
the higher order. Yet we can but little appreciate the 
zest with which our ancestors enjoyed these affairs. 








Knowing nothing of newspapers, and hardly anything 
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af books: livitig in wooden houses, and walking over 
tough tinpaved streets ; with but few sources of amuse- 
ment, and their attention undistracted by the thousand 
cotiveniences and cheap luxuties which civilization has 
spread over the surface of society, our London fore- 
fathers rashed to the “ Chepe*,” as if with oné heart, 
to see the numerous civic or royal “ Ridings,” as the 
processions were fitly enough called when not even 
a state-coach existed. On royal visits, especially, 
every thing was done to “ glortifie the daye,”’ and 
delight the people. Conduits running wine; streets 
“ cleene dressed,” and houses hung with “ ryche clothe 
of golde, velvette, and silke;” triumphal arches and 
“marvailous cunnyng pageantes,” were all calculated 
to cause the bulk of the people, amid the monttony of 
existence, to look forward to the scenes with excited an- 
ticipation, and to remember them with pleasure. But 
even then, if we may draw such an infereice from 
Chaucer, there were philosophers and economists who 
measured processions by the test of utility; for he sets 
it down as one of the most prominent characteristics of 
a dissolute and idle apprentice, that 
‘* Whan ther any riding was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thider would he lepe, 

And till that he had all the sight ysein, 

And danced well, he would not come agein.”” 

The monatchs of England, since the time of William 
the Conqueror, have always studied more or less to 
gratify the citizens of London by exhibiting themselves 
in processions. In early times it was usual for the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and “ crafts,” to go out and 
meet the King on his return from any important expe- 
dition. Queens, also, on their first arrival in this coun- 
try, were usually met in great state and escorted through 
the city by the civic authorities. But the grandest day 
of all was the one preceding a coronation, when the 
King, with his court, proceeded from the Towez, 
through Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand, to 
Westminster. So keenly was this day enjoyed, that 
when the ceremony was omitted on the coronation of 
James I., on account of the plague, the good citizens 
were so much disappointed that the King had to gratify 
them by a procession in the following year, 1604. In 
an account of the “magnificent entertainment given 
to King James and Queen Anne his wife, and Henry 
Frederick the prince, upon thé daye of His Majestie’s 
triumphant passage fromi the Tower through his honour- 
able citie of London,” theté is an amusing description 
of the exciteinent of thé people. The author, after 
mentioning the érectiof# of triamphal arches, scaffold- 
ings, &e., says, “ The day fot whose sake these wonders 
of woode clymbé tlitis into the clouds is now come; 
being so early tp, by reason Of artificial lights which 
awakened it; that the sufiné ovetslepte himselfe, and 
rose not in matly hours after; yet bringing with it into 
the very bosofhe of the citie a world of people. The 
streets seemed to bé paved With méu; stalles; instead of 
rich wares, were Sét Gut fot children; opéh casements 
filled up with women. All Blasse windowes taken 
downe, but in theit placé sparkled so many eyes, that, 
had it not been the day; thé light whicli reflected from 
them was stifficiétit {6 Havé triadé one. He that should 
have compatéd thé éiiptié atid wattodden walkes of 
London which, Wéfé {6 bé séetié in that late mortally 
destroying deligé [thé plagiie] With the thronged 
streets now, might havé believed that this day began 
a new creation, and that the citie was the only work- 
house wherein sundrie nations were made.” 

Nichols, in his ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ has 
printed “ The Passage of our most drad Soveraigne 


* The whole street, now called Cheapside, occupies the place 
of what was long the chief thoroughfare of London. Originally, 
the name was applied to the houses on the side of the “Chepe,” 
or market, 
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Lady Quene Elizabetli throgh the Cittie of London to 
Westminster, the daye before her coronation.” On 
this oceasion the queen “ marched from the 'Towre, to 
passé throgh the citie of London towarde Westminster, 
richly furnished, and most honourably accompanied, as 
well with gentlemen, barons, and other the nobilitie of 
this realme, as also with a notable trayne of goodly and 
beawtifulle ladies, tichly appoynted. And entering the 
citie, was of the people receyved marveylous entirely, 
as appeared from the assemblie, prayers, wishes, wel- 
cominings, etyes, tender woordes, and all other signes, 
which argue a wonderfull earnest love of most obedient 
subjectes towards theyr sovereigne. And on the other 
seyde, her grace, by holding up her handes, and merie 
countenance, to sich ds stode farre of; and most tender 
and geiitle language to those that stode nigh to her 
gtace, did declare herself no lesse thankfullye to receyve 
her people’s good wylle, than they lovingly offered it te 
her.’ A ttumber of allegorical personages, stationed 
at different places on het progress, saluted her with 
complimentary effusions, in prose and rhyme, and in 
Latin and English. Askitg what one of them repre- 
sented, she was told it was Time: “ Tyme?” quoth 
she, “ and Tyme hath brought me hether!” Another, 
Truth, not inappropriately represented by a child, pre- 
sented her with a Bible. “ As she wente down toward 
Fletebridge, one about her grace noted the cities charge, 
that there was no cost spared. Her grace answered, 
that she did well consyder the same, and that it shoulde 
be remembred.” Another incident is recorded which 
marks her character. ‘‘ About the nether ende of 
Cornehyll, towarde Cheape, one of the knights aboute 
her grace had espyed an auncient citizen which wepte, 
and turned his heade backe, and therewith said this 
gentleman, ‘ Yonder is aii alderman (for so he tearmed 
him) which weepeth, and turneth his face backwarde— 
how may it be interpreted, that he doth so for sorrowe 
or for gladnes?? The Queene’s majestie hearde hym, 
and said, ‘ I warrant you it is fot gladnes.’ A gracious 
interpretation of a noble courage, which woulde turne 
the doubtful to the best. Ad yet it was well known, 
that, as her grace did confirme thie same, the partie’s 
cheare was moved for very pure gladnes for the sighte 
of her majestie’s person, at the beholding whereof he 
toke such comforte, that with teares he expressed the 
same.” 

Formerly the practice was; instead of feasting the 
monarch and court at Guildhall; to make some valuable 
present, either in plate or in money; which was gene- 
rally presented by the recorder in the name of the 
“city.” But the presentation of a diationd, a gold cup, 
or a sum of money, was pradiaity given up, and in 
their place have come invitatiofis td entertainments at 
Guildhall. Charles II. dined very frequently with the 
citizens during his reign—frequéritly on Lord Mayor's 
day, when he and the royal family, soinetimes occupied 
a balcony in Cheapside to see the bord Mayor’s Show. 
It is since his reign that the practicé has grown up of 
inviting the teiguing sovereign to Guildhall on the 
first Lord Mayor's day after thé accession; this is a 
substitute for the former procession through the city on 
the day previous to the coronation. 

The increase and improvement of dtamatic entertain- 
ments, and the spread of gétieral intéligence, gradually 
destroyed the taste for pagedtits; thé preparation and 
performance of which used t6 be stich a source of enter- 
tainment to the ruder and less sophisticated “ public” 
of a former time. Sovereigns on passing through the 
city are now no longer hailed by Time, Truth, or 
Fame; nay, Gog and Magog hardly ever venture 
abroad even oti an ordinary Lord Mayor's day, for if 
they do, the tottering giants are sure to be greeted with 
a universal burst of laughter. The conduits ran wine, 
however, so late as last century, On the entry of 
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George I. into the city, on his arrival from the continent 
on the death of Anne, in the order of the procession, it 
is stated, ‘“ During the whole proceeding, the conduits 
at Stocks-market [the site of which is now occupied by 
the Mansion House] and other parts of the city are to 
run with wine as usual.” “ Such,” says Malcolm, “ was 
the eagerness evinced on this occasion, that seats were 
erected in every situation where it was possible the King 
could be seen, and the balconies in Cheapside, Corn- 
hill, &c. were let for twenty and thirty guineas each.” 
Besides the conduits “ running wine” there were some 
other remains of the old ceremonial observed. “ The 
several companies of London, with their ensigns, are to 
line the streets on both sides, from tlie Stocks-market 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard ; at the east end whereof the 
children of Christ’s Hospital are to stand, and one of 
the king’s boys make a speech to His Majesty.” Soon 
after this, the King witnessed the annual ceremony of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show from the balcony of a Mr. 
Taylor, a linen-draper in Cheapside. In return for his 
“ civility,” the King offered to knight him, but the 
gentleman, being a member of the Society of Friends, 
declined the honour. 

George II. with the Queen and Princesses, in 1727, 
viewed the Lord Mayor’s Show from a balcony near 
Bow Church, and afterwards dined with the citizens at 
Guildhall, George III. and Queen Charlotte, in 1761, 
repeated this practice. The Entertainment Committee 
of the city say, in their report on this occasion, “ Their 
Majesties having expressed their royal inclinations to 
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see the procession of the Lord Mayor to Guildhall, the 
committee obtained Mr. Barclay’s house in Cheapside 
for that purpose, where proper refreshments were pro- 
vided, and every care taken to accommodate their Ma- 
jesties with a full view of the whole cavalcade.” The 
entertainment in the evening cost 68987. In lieu of 
conduits running wine, “ the populace were in some 
instances regaled with beer round a bonfire,” and other 
wise amused with illuminations and fireworks. 

A somewhat striking observation is recorded of 
George III. Asking Sir W. Beechy if he had seen the 
grand procession to St. Paul’s in honour of naval 
victories, the painter replied that he had obtained a fine 
view of the whole line from a window on Ludgate Hill, 
To which the King replied, “ Then you had the ad. 
vantage of me, for I saw only the coachman and his 
horses.” 

Of civic entertainments to royal. personages in our 
day, that in 1814 to the Prince Regent and the allied 
sovereigns must be familiar to most readers, from the 
frequent allusions to it in the newspapers and other 
periodical works. It was certainly a magnificent affair, 
and has been referred to as a pattern for the one in 
honour of the accession of Queen Victoria. This last 
may be more fitly described by the newspapers than in 
our little work, which sedulously avoids trespassing in 
the slightest degree upon the province of the journalist. 

We have appended to this slight sketch of royal 
visits an engraving of the new triumphal arch at the 
Queen’s Palace. 
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[T:iumphal Arch at the Queen’s Palace. ] 
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